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PREFACE 

In  research  on  the  use  of  labor  in  agricultural  marketing,  increasing 
attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  the  importance  of  the  absolute  level  of 
labor  costs,  but  also  to  the  possible  impacts  of  interregional  differences  in 
average  hourly  earnings  in  food  marketing  industries.  Continued  significant 
interregional  differences  that  are  not  offset  by  compensating  differences  in 
productivity  or  other  conditions  may  be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
where  some  new  marketing  facilities  will  be  established,  the  levels  of  ser- 
vices provided,  and  the  channels  through  which  products  will  be  sold.  All  of 
these,  in  turn,  may  influence  returns  received  by  producers  in  each  region. 
Such  differences  may  also  be  important  in  efforts,  such  as  those  under  the 
Rural  Development  Program,  to  generate  additional  off -farm  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  various  regions. 

This  report  presents  data,  recently  made  available  through  surveys  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showing  the  extent  to  which  there  are  interregional 
differences  in  average  hourly  earnings  of  labor  in  the  principal  food  proc- 
essing industries  and  in  related  industries.  These  data  are  presented  here  as 
a  preliminary  to  study  of  the  effects  of  these  differentials  on  the  cost  of 
marketing  farm  food  products. 
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SUMMARY 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  food  processing  and  of 
nonsupervisory  workers  in  wholesale  trade  vary  significantly  between  geograph- 
ic regions  of  the  United  States  and  between  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  Hourly  earnings  are  lowest  in  the  South  and  highest  in  the  West.  The 
differential  in  cents  per  hour  for  production  workers  in  food  processing  was 
6k   cents  between  the  lowest  and  highest  geographic  regions  in  1958.  The  geo- 
graphic differential  for  nonsupervisory  employees  of  merchant  wholesalers  of 
groceries  and  food  specialties  was  83  cents.  The  differential  in  average 
hourly  earnings  between  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  was  as  much  as 
39  cents  an  hour  in  wholesale  trade  and  36  cents  an  hour  in  processing  of  food 
and  kindred  products.  One  food  industry — meat  products  processing — had  a  dif- 
ferential of  as  much  as  kl   cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  production  workers  processing  food  and  kindred 
products  are  lower  than  those  for  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  each  of  the  geographic  regions.  The  difference  is  smallest  in  the  Northeast. 
For  the  United  States,  the  difference  was  19  cents  in  1958. 

Over  the  period  195^-58,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  30  cents  in  the 
average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  processing  food 
and  kindred  products.  This  increase  compares  with  an  increase  of  2k   cents  in 
the  Southern  region.  Expressed  in  percentages,  the  increase  was  about  the  same 
in  each  of  the  regions.  However,  the  differential  in  cents  between  average 
hourly  earnings  of  food  processing  workers  in  the  South  and  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  has  increased  in  the  period  195^-58. 

Over  this  same  period,  there  was  also  a  substantial  change  in  the  numbers 
of  workers  paid  at  the  different  rates.  Part  of  this  structure  change  can  be 
explained  by  the  rise  in  the  general  price  level;  however,  even  after  wages 
have  been  adjusted  for  the  changing  cost  of  living,  the  differential  among 
regions  persists. 

More  information  is  needed  on  differences  in  labor  productivity  between 
geographic  regions  before  final  conclusions  with  respect  to  labor  costs  and 
efficiency  can  be  made.  However,  differences  in  average  hourly  earnings  between 
geographic  and  metropolitan  areas  suggest  that  some  of  the  variations  in  mar- 
keting costs  may  be  attributed  to  differences  in  labor  costs. 
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DIFFERENTIALS  IN  WORKERS'  EARNINGS  IN  SELECTED 
SEGMENTS  OF  FOOD  MARKETING 

by  Imogene  Bright,  agricultural  economist 
Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

INTRODUCTION 

Direct  labor  costs,  the  largest  single  cost  item  in  food  marketing,  make 
up  about  half  of  the  bill  for  marketing  farm  food  products  sold  to  civilian 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  Since  labor  cost  is  in  part  a  function  of 
wage  rates,  differences  in  wage  rates  offer  a  partial  explanation  of  differing 
labor  costs. 

A  wage  rate  is  the  amount  specified  for  a  given  unit  of  work  or  time. 
Earnings,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  the  actual  return  to  the  workers  for  a 
stated  period  of  time.  Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  include  basic 
hourly  and  incentive  wage  rates.  Premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on 
weekends,  holidays,  and  late  shifts,  and  fringe  benefits  are  omitted  from 
straight-time  hourly  earnings.  However,  employment  shifts  between  relatively 
high-paid  and  low-paid  work  and  changes  in  workers'  earnings  in  individual 
establishments  are  reflected  in  earnings. 

Since  wage  rates  apply  to  specific  jobs,  it  is  impossible  to  make  general 
comparisons  between  industries  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates;  rather,  earnings 
must  be  used.  In  addition,  when  part  of  the  workers  are  employed  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  as  is  true  in  some  of  the  food  processing  industries,  conversion 
to  earnings  for  a  stated  period  of  time  is  the  only  feasible  method  of 
including  such  workers  and  making  comparisons  between  industries. 

Differentials  in  wage  rates  may  arise  from  occupational,  geographic,  and 
industrial  factors.  In  addition,  they  arise  from  differences  in  skill,  demand 
and  supply  of  labor,  and  productivity  of  labor.  To  measure  differentials  in 
wage  rates,  wage  data  pertaining  to  specific  job  classifications  would  be 
required.  Unfortunately  this  type  of  data  is  rarely  available.  However,  recent 
surveys,  while  not  providing  information  on  wage  rates  as  such,  do  permit  a 
detailed  examination  of  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  manu- 
facturing food  and  kindred  products,  and  of  those  employed  ,in  wholesale  trade, 
showing  differences  among  geographic  regions,  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  and  broad  industrial  groups.  For  processing  of  food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, these  data  are  available  for  two  time  periods,  and  for  wholesale  trade 
for  one.  In  addition  to  showing  average  hourly  earnings  for  geographic  regions 
and  industry  groups,  these  data  permit  an  analysis  of  the  industrial  wage 
structure,  or  of  the  number  of  workers  earning  particular  amounts. 
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This  report  examines  the  extent  of  geographic  and  industrial  differentials 
for  selected  segments  of  food  marketing,  and,  where  possible,  observes  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  these  differentials. 


Description  of  Data 

Data  showing  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  were  available  from 
four  broad  areas  of  the  country — the  Northeast,  the  South,  the  North  Central 
region,  and  the  West,  l/  Data  were  available  for  manufacturing  of  food  and 
kindred  products,  as  well  as  selected  food  product  groups,  and  for  wholesale 
trade,  which  included  merchant  wholesalers,  agents  and  brokers,  and  assemblers 
of  farm  products.  Separate  measures  of  average  hourly  earnings  were  available 
for  metropolitan  as  contrasted  with  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

The  data  on  which  this  study  is  based  were  obtained  from  a  nationwide  sam- 
ple of  establishments  representing  all  segments  of  manufacturing  industry.  2/ 
They  relate  only  to  production  workers  and  related  workers  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  to  nonsupervisory  workers  in  wholesale  trade.  Data 
presented  in  this  report,  while  based  on  a  sample  survey,  represent  about  $k 
percent  of  all  production  workers  engaged  in  processing  food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts and  1,^82,800  nonsupervisory  workers  in  3  segments  of  wholesale  trade — 
merchant  wholesalers,  agents  and  brokers,  and  assemblers  of  farm  products. 
This  report  deals  with  an  estimated  3^,600  wholesale  employees  handling  farm 
products  or  groceries  and  food  specialties  primarily,  and  with  approximately 
978,000  workers  in  food  processing.  About  65  percent  of  the  production  workers 
engaged  in  processing  food  and  kindred  products  were  located  in  metropolitan 
areas;  in  all  wholesale  trade,  approximately  78  percent  of  the  nonsupervisory 
workers  were  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Data  available  from  this  survey  do  not  permit  analysis  of  the  differences 
in  occupations  of  the  production  workers  in  the  various  industries  for  which 
average  hourly  earnings  were  available.  For  example,  even  in  the  canning  and 
freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  is  a  relatively  simple  industry  from 
the  standpoint  of  occupations,  there  are  at  least  13  production  worker  jobs  for 

1/  States  included  in  these  groups  were  as  follows:  Northeast:  Connecti- 
cut, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  South:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virgin- 
ia; North  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missou- 
ri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  West:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming. 

2/  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Report  No.  ikk,    "Factory  Workers'  Earnings,  May  1958" 
and  "Earnings  in  Wholesale  Trades,  June  1958." 
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which  average  hourly  earnings  can  differ  by  as  much  as  50  cents,  according  to 
a  survey  made  in  1957.  3/  In  the  processing  of  meat  products,  the  occupational 
structure  is  more  complicated.  Occupational  differences  make  possible  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  skill,  effort,  and  working  conditions.  Presumably 
part  of  the  differences  in  occupations  account  for  part  of  the  differences  in 
average  hourly  earnings  between  industries.  However,  the  fact  that  only  pro- 
duction workers  hj   were  covered  by  the  surveys  limits  to  some  extent  the  degree 
of  variation  occurring  in  these  data.  For  example,  professional,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  sales  personnel  were  not  included. 

Data  on  which  this  analysis  is  based  do  not  permit  consideration  of  wage 
differentials  between  industries  arising  because  of  the  sex,  race,  or  other 
characteristics  of  employees  making  up  the  industry. 

Data  pertaining  to  wholesale  trade  are  available  for  1958  only.  For  the 
industry  processing  food  and  kindred  products,  a  survey  made  in  195^  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  permits  comparisons  based  on  two  time  periods. 

The  data  were  grouped  into  very  broad  geographic  areas.  This  minimized 
the  variation  which  might  have  been  found  among  particular  States  in  the  South- 
ern and  in  the  Western  groups. 

Regional  Comparisons 

Average  hourly  earnings  were  compared  in  each  of  the  four  geographic 
regions  in  the  food  wholesaling  and  food  processing  industries  (table  1) .  Aver- 
age hourly  earnings  were  lowest  in  the  Southern  area  in  each  of  the  industries 
studied.  In  the  South,  the  lowest  average  hourly  earnings  were  reported  for 
employees  of  merchant  wholesalers  handling  groceries  and  food  specialties, 
although  for  the  rest  of  the  areas,  lowest  earnings  were  received  by  employees 
of  assemblers.  Average  hourly  earnings  were  highest  in  the  Western  area  in  all 
food  marketing  industries  for  which  data  were  available.  The  geographic  differ- 
entials between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  regional  averages  were  62  cents  for 
all  merchant  wholesalers,  83  cents  for  merchant  wholesalers  handling  groceries 
and  food  specialties,  71  cents  for  merchants  handling  farm  products  and  goods 
for  immediate  consumption,  68  cents  for  agents  and  brokers,  23  cents  for  assem- 
blers of  farm  products,  and  6k   cents  for  processors  of  food  and  kindred  products. 

3/  Container  feeders;  cooks;  cooks,  assistant;  filling  and  closing-machine 
operators;  labelers,  hand  or  machine;  laborers,  material  handling;  mechanics, 
maintenance;  tenders,  machine,  fruits  and  vegetables;  truckers,   power  (forklift); 
watchmen;  graders;  cutters,  peelers,  slicers,  cubers,  or  pitters,  hand;  filler, 
hand. 

kj   Production  workers  are  nonsupervisory  employees  engaged  in  fabricating, 
processing,  assembling,  inspecting,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  packing,  ware- 
housing, shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  watchman  services,  product 
development,  auxiliary  production  for  plants'  own  use,  recordkeeping  and  other 
services  closely  associated  with  the  above  production  operations. 
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Table  1. — Production  and  nonsupervisory  workers'  average  straight-time  hourly- 
earnings  for  specified  segments  of  food  marketing,  United  States  and  regions, 
May  and  June  1958 


Average  hourly  earnings 

Industry  group 

:  United 
States 

North- 
east     South 

North 
Central 

West 

Merchant  wholesalers. .  ( 
Groceries  and  food 

Farm  products — goods 
for  immediate  con-( 

:  $1.76 

;  1.72 

1.66 
1.81 

:    i>3 

1.78 

$1.85     $1.H 
1.79      1.26 

1.99      1.28 
2.15      1.47 

1.1*3      1.32 
1.88      1.37 

$1.79 
I.98 

1.49 
1.70 

1.42 

1.90 

$2.06 
2.09 

l/  n.a. 
n.a. 

1.55 
2.01 

Agents  and  brokers.... 
Assemblers  of  farm 

Food  and  kindred  prod-i 

l/  n.a.  -  not  available 

An  analysis  of  variance  among  the  four  geographic  regions  was  made  of 
average  hourly  earnings  of  nonsupervisory  workers  wholesaling  groceries  and 
farm  products.  A  statistically  significant  difference  was  found.  There  was 
also  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  South  and  the  average 
for  the  United  States  in  average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  food 
processing.  5/ 


It  is  possible  to  observe  the  change  in  average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
industry  processing  food  and  kindred  products  in  each  of  the  four  regions  over 
two  time  periods  (table  2).  The  percentage  increase  between  1954  and  1958  was 
almost  the  same  for  each  of  the  regions,  and  the  regions  ranked  in  the  same 
order  from  highest  to  lowest  for  each  of  the  two  periods:  West,  North  Central, 
Northeast,  and  South.  The  differential  between  the  Southern  region  and  the 
Western  region,  where  hourly  earnings  were  highest,  was  64  cents  in  1958  and 
54  cents  in  1954.  Although  average  hourly  earnings  increased  in  both  regions, 
the  increase  was  smaller  in  the  South  than  in  the  West,  resulting  in  a  wider 
differential.  Compared  with  the  average  for  the  entire  United  States,  the  aver- 
age in  the  South  was  35  cents  lower  in  1954  and  4l  cents  lower  in  1958.  6/ 


5/  Data  pertaining  to  detailed  food  processing  industries,  that  is,  3-cligit 
S.I.C.  levels,  were  not  available  for  geographic  regions  other  than  the  South. 

6/  This  is  in  line  with  the  differential  between  the  South  and  the  United 
States  average  for  all  manufacturing  industries.  In  1954  the  differential  was 
32  cents,  in  1958,  34  cents. 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  production  -workers'  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings,  food  and  kindred  products  processing,  April  195^  and  May  1958 


Year 


United 
States 


West 


195^ :  $1.^8 

1958 :  1.78 

Actual  increase  195^-58.:   .30 
Percentage  increase  1958 : 

over  195^ :    20 


1.55 

$1.13 

$1.58 

$1.67 

1.88 

1.37 

1.90 

2.01 

.33 

,2k 

.32 

.3* 

21 


21 


20 


20 


Over  the  195^-58  period,  the  increase  in  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in 
processing  food  and  kindred  products  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  average  for 
workers  in  all  manufacturing  industries,  except  in  the  Northeast  region,  where 
such  workers  received  a  33-cent  increase  compared  with  27  cents  for  all  manu- 
facturing. By  contrast,  in  the  South,  earnings  in  all  manufacturing  increased 
27  cents,  whereas  in  the  food  and  kindred  products  segment,  the  increase  was 
2k   cents.  Expressed  in  percentage  terms,  the  increase  in  the  food  and  kindred 
products  segment  was  greater  than  for  all  manufacturing  because  the  increase 
was  based  on  a  lower  level  of  earnings. 


Area  Differentials 

Comparisons  between  average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  plants  located 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  indicated  that  earnings 
were  higher  in  metropolitan  areas  for  each  of  the  industries  studied  (table  3). 7/ 
The  differential  in  average  hourly  earnings  ranged  from  5  cents  in  the  proc- 
essing of  confectionery  and  related  products  to  *4-l  cents  in  the  processing  of 
meat  products.  There  was  a  differential  in  average  hourly  earnings  of  8  cents 
between  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  in  the  processing  of  grain  mill 
products  and  of  39  cents  in  wholesale  trade. 


Average  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas  were  available  for  the  South  for  k   industry  groups:  Manufacturing  meat 
products,  bakery  products,  and  confectionery  and  related  products,  and  whole- 
sale trade.  The  industry  group  showing  the  greatest  difference  was  meat 


7/  "Metropolitan"  and  "nonmetropolitan"  refer  to  the  standard  metropolitan 
areas  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  are  areas  containing  at  least 
1  central  city  of  50,000  population  and  including  additional  areas  around  such 
cities  if  they  meet  certain  criteria  of  being  metropolitan  in  character  and 
economically  integrated  with  the  central  city. 
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Metropolitan  ; 

;  Nonmetropolitan 

$1.91 
2.13 

$1.55 
1.72 

1.57 
l.lh 
1.79 
1.56 

1.66 
1.49 
1.5! 

1.71 
I.83 

l.kk 
l.kk 

Table  3« — Average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  nonsupervisory  and  pro- 
duction workers  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  selected 
industries,  United  States,  May  and  June  1958 


•      Average  hourly  earnings 
Industry  group 


Food  and  kindred  products. : 

Meat  products. ••••• ••••: 

Canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vege-  : 

tables  and  seafood •• : 

Grain-mill  products .: 

Bakery  products : 

Confectionery  and  related  products : 

Miscellaneous  food  preparation  and  kindred: 
products. • 

Wholesale  trade : 


products  manufacturing,  with  a  difference  of  32  cents;  the  smallest  was  con- 
fectionery and  related  products  manufacturing,  with  a  difference  of  6  cents. 8/ 

Industry  Differentials 

The  final  comparison  was  made  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers  in  processing  food  and  kindred  products  and  in  all  manufacturing.  For 
the  United  States  and  for  each  of  the  four  geographic  regions,  average  hourly 
earnings  in  processing  food  and  kindred  products  were  lower.  In  1958,  the 
United  States  averages  showed  a  differential  of  19  cents,  compared  with  20 
cents  in  195^  (table  k).     Regionally,  this  difference  remained  about  the  same 
except  in  the  Northeast,  where  it  decreased. 

Wage  Structure  in  Food  Processing  and  Wholesaling 

Survey  data  permitted  a  description  of  the  wage  structure  in  processing 
of  food  and  kindred  products  and  in  wholesale  trade  (table  5).  Table  6  shows 
the  estimated  percentage  distribution  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  employees 
in  particular  segments  of  wholesale  trade.  Employees  of  assemblers  of  farm 
products  had  significantly  lower  earnings  than  the  employees  of  other  whole- 
salers. 


8/  For  the  U.  S.,  the  difference  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  production 
workers  in  selected  food  processing  and  trade  industries  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas  was  statistically  significant,  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
variance,  at  the  1  percent  level;  for  the  South,  the  difference  between  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas  was  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
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Table  4. — Comparison  of  production  workers'  average  hourly  earnings  in  all 
manufacturing  and  in  food  and  kindred  products  processing,  by  areas, 
April  1954  and  May  1958 


Industry 


April  1954 


United 
States 


North- 
east 


South 


North 
Central 


West 


All  manufacturing. ... 
Food  and  kindred  prod' 
ucts  processing...., 
Difference  in  cents.., 

All  manufacturing...., 
Food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts processing...., 
Difference  in  cents.., 


$1.68 

1.1*8 

20 


$1.97 

1.78 
19 


$1.67 

1.55 
12 


$1.36    $1.80 


1.13 
23 


1.58 
22 


May  1958 


$1.94 

1.88 

6 


$1.63    $2.13 


1.37 
26 


1.90 
23 


$1.94 

I.67 
27 


$2.26 

2.01 
25 


Table  5. — Estimated  percentage  distribution  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  all 
nonsupervisory  employees  in  wholesale  trade,  and  production  workers  in  food 
and  kindred  products  processing,  May  and  June  1958 

Hourly  earnings    :   Food  and  kindred  products  processing,  May  1958 

(in  cents)       :  United  :   North-  :   South  :   North   =   West 
:  States  ;   east   ; ;   Central  : 

Percent    Percent   Percent    Percent   Percent 

Under  100 !  1.6       0.4  5.0       0.9  0.2 

100  and  under  125 '.  21.7      11.9  50.1      15. 0  9.7 

125  and  under  150 !  11.8      13.5  14.3       9.6  10.9 

150  and  under  200 '.  27.8      35.8  16.6      28.9  30.8 

200  and  under  250 '.  25.6      27.4  11.1      32.8  26.9 

250  and  under  300 '.  8.5       6,9  2.5      10.it  l6.1 

300  and  over I     2.7 Jul .J± 2^3 5.5 

Total  2/ 100.0 100.0     100.0 100.0  100.0 

:         Wholesale  trade,  June  1958  l/ 

Under  100 :  175  lTO  370  O  573 

100  and  under  125 :  22.5  14.0  43.7  19.2  11.4 

125  and  under  150 :  l6.8  15.8  20.1  I7.7  11.2 

150  and  under  200 :  28.0  31.2  20.0  30.4  30.4 

200  and  under  250 :  19.4  23.9  7.0  20.3  27.7 

250  and  under  300 :  6.9  7.9  3.4  6.3  11.7 

300  and  over :  5.0 6.0  2.8 4/7 7.2 

Total  2/ ;  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1/  Total  wholesale  trade  includes  nonagricultural  as  well  as  agricultural 
products. 

2/  Because  of  rounding  done  in  the  sources  used,  sums  of  individual  items  do 
not  necessarily  equal  100. 
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Table  6. — Estimated  percentage  distribution  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  all 
nonsupervisory  employees  in  segments  of  wholesale  trade,  June  1958 


Average  hourly  earning 

3  :  United  \ 

North- 

•               • 

•  South  1 

North 

:  West 

(cents) 

'   States 

• 

east 

Central 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

MERCHANT  WHOLESALERS:  : 

L/: 

0.9 

2.6 

1.1 

0.4 

14.1 

43.2 

16.1 

7.0 

16.3 

20.4 

17.5 

9.6 

31.7 

20.5 

32.6 

31.4 

23.8 

6.9 

21.6 

30.2 

,.:    7.1 

7.6 

3.5 

6.4 

13.3 

5.4 

2.8 

4.8 

8.1 

Total  3/ 

, .:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

AGENTS  AND  BROKERS:  2/ 

,.:    1.8 

2.9 

7.9 

1.0 

42.7 

2.0 
33.3 

•»««■ 

-__ 

9.4 

25.2 

14. 3 

— 

24.3 

16.6 

19.3 



30.2 

8.3 

16.6 



,.:    7.8 

11.5 

2.6 

7.3 



.:    8.5 

13.8 

3.8 

7.3 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

ASSEMBLERS  OF  FARM  PROD- 
UCTS: 

Under  100 

100  and  under  125 
125  and  under  150 
150  and  under  200 
200  and  under  250 
250  and  under 
300  and  over. 
Total  3/... 


300 


4.3 
4o.i 
20.2 

21.3 

10.0 

2.4 

1.6 


1.2 

9.2 

42.2 

50.7 

15.5 

13.1 

30.1 

16.9 

7.8 

6.5 

1.9 

2.0 

1.0 

1.8 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4.7 

0.1 

41.0 

29.5 

23.8 

23.6 

17.3 

27.7 

9.3 

14.1 

2.1 

3.2 

1.7 

1.5 

100.0 


100.0 


l/  Includes  nonagricultural  as  well  as  agricultural  products. 
2/  Includes  data  for  regions  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 
3/  Because  of  rounding  done  in  the  sources  used,  sums  of  individual  items  do 
not  necessarily  equal  100. 
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A  percentage  distribution  of  workers  paid  particular  amounts  indicates  that 
workers  in  processing  food  and  kindred  products  have  lower  earnings  than  those  in 
all  manufacturing  (fig.  1).  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  shift  in  the 
wage  structure  between  195^  and  1958  was  similar  for  food  and  kindred  products 
processing  and  for  all  manufacturing. 

When  each  of  the  geographic  regions  is  observed  in  each  of  the  time  periods, 
the  South  presents  a  pattern  different  from  the  other  regions  (figs.  2  and  3). 
There  was  a  substantial  change  in  the  wage  structure  pattern,  signified  most  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  proportion  of  workers  earning  less  than  $1.00  an  hour  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  proportion  earning  between  $2.00  and  $2.50  an  hour 
(table  7).  For  the  South,  this  percentage  change  was  the  most  marked.  Forty-four 
percent  of  the  workers  earned  less  than  $1.00  an  hour  in  195^  and  only  5  percent 
in  1958. 

Wages  were  adjusted  for  price  changes  between  195^-  and  1958.  9/  The  change  in 
the  wage  structure  pattern  for  the  United  States  when  wages  are  shown  in  current 
dollars  and  when  they  are  adjusted  for  price  changes  is  shown  in  figure  k.     The 
geographic  area  showing  the  greatest  shift  in  wage  structure,  the  South,  was  less 
affected  when  adjustments  were  made  for  price  changes  (fig.  5). 

Table  7. — Estimated  percentage  distribution  of  production  workers'  average  hourly 
earnings,  food  and  kindred  products  manufacturing,  by  geographic  areas,  April 
195^  and  May  1958 


:  Food  and  kindred  products  manufacturing,  195** 

Average  hourly  earnings.  United  .  North.  . ; ^^ \ 

(cents) :  States  :   east   :  South  ;  Central  ;  West 

:  Percent    Percent   Percent    Percent   Percent 

Under  100 :  16. 7       TO-     kh.2                 O"     6"75~ 

100  and  under  125 :  16.5      19.3      21.8      13.7     10. U 

125  and  under  150 :  17.9      23.0      15.5      16.1      17.5 

150  and  under  200 :  36.3      36.1     15.5      **6.2     kk.Q 

200  and  under  250......:  10.1       8.1      2.5      13.1     18.2 

250  and  under  300 :  2.3       h.9                 .2       1.8      2.7 

300  and  over ;  .5 .7 .2 .5 ^5 

Total  1/ :  100.0              100.0            100.0              100.0            100.0 

•  Food  and  kindred  products  manufacturing,    1958 

Under  100 :  1.6                 675               5T0                 6T9               672 

100  and  under  125 :  21.7      11.9      50.1      15.0      9.7 

125  and  under  150 :  11.8      13.5      1^.3       9.6      10.9 

150  and  under  200 :  27.8      35.8      l6.6      28.9     30.8 

200  and  under  250 :  25.6      27. ^      11.1      32.8      26.9 

250  and  under  300 :  8.5       6.9      2.5      10.1*     16. 1 

300  and  over :     2.7 Kl .h 2^3 ^5 

Total  1/ I  100.0      100.0     100.0      100.0     100.0 

1/  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  do  not  necessarily  equal  100. 

9/  The  consumer  price  index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was 

used  for  deflation  of  the  United  States  average.  An  average  of  the  index  for 
particular  cities  within  the  regions  was  used  for  deflating  regional  averages. 
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By  areas 


PERCENTAGES  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING 
VARIOUS  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1954 

Production  workers  in  food  and  kindred  products  processing 

% 


North  I 

Central,        s% 
Si* 


Under 
$1.00 


US  DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

NEG.  7401-59(7)  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING   SERVICE 


Figure  2 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING 
VARIOUS  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1958 

Production  workers  in  food  and  kindred  products  processing 


% 


Northeast 


"North  Centra! 


Under  $1.00 

$1.00  and 

under 
$1.25 

U S   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS 
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and 

under 

$3.00 


$3.00 
and 
over 


NEG    7402-59(7)        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure  3 
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PERCENTAGES  OF   WORKERS  RECEIVING   VARIOUS 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1954  and  1958 

Production  workers  in  food  and  kindred  products  processing; 
actual  earnings  adjusted  for  changing  price  level 
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Figure  k 


PERCENTAGES  OF  SOUTHERN  WORKERS  RECEIVING 
VARIOUS  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  1954  and  1958 

Production  workers  in  food  and  kindred  products  processing; 
actual  earnings  adjusted  for  changing  price  level 
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Figure  5 
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